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pretensions without any loss of dignity. For these rea- 
sons it is the view of those who have thought upon the 
subject that the existence of perfect good feeling between 
two nations at any given moment constitutes no ground 
for omitting to make a general arrangement for the 
future. However confident we may be that the cor- 
diality which has been steadily growing up between the 
United States and England is destined to continue, still 
it is possible that it may have strains to undergo in the 
future, and the best way to remove possibilities of 
danger arising from such strains is to provide now in 
times of quiet against moments when excitement might 
render a proposal to refer some particular dispute to arbi- 
tration unwelcome to one or the other party. 

Here in England we regretted the failure of the United 
States Senate to approve the draft treaty negotiated on 
our behalf by Sir Julian Pauncefote in 1897, and hoped 
that a time might arrive when some similar plan might 
have better fortune. Since then the Hague Convention 
of 1899 has made such plans easier, because it has pro- 
vided a means of constituting tribunals which are capable 
of inspiring full confidence. In some respects the results 
of that convention have disappointed the friends of peace. 
It did not avert the South African war of 1899-1901 ; it 
did nothing to diminish the risks of a conflict between 
Russia and Japan. But it has nevertheless rendered the 
idea more familiar, made the method of applying it more 
simple, imposed a moral obligation on the signatory 
powers to endeavor to apply it whenever they can do so. 

An example by Britain and the United States would 
have a great value for the world ; and would be a fitting 
expression of that warm desire for the maintenance of 
friendly relations which animates our people, and which, 
as we believe, is also strong in America. These two 
peoples are especially called upon to be the pioneers of 
the principle of arbitration. Their advocacy of it will 
be much more effective when they have shown their faith 
in it by adopting it for the determination of any questions 
which may hereafter arise between them. So far as 
Britain is concerned there need be no doubt that any 
government, whether Liberal or Tory, would favor it, 
and would be heartily supported by Parliament and by 
the nation. It is, however, for the United States rather 
than for England to make the next move. Our people 
have a great admiration and regard for President 
Roosevelt, and for Mr. Hay, who is well remembered 
here as one of the most engaging personalities in the long 
and distinguished list of American ambassadors to Britain. 
It is safe to say that the friends of America and the 
friends of peace will follow with sympathy and goodwill 
whatever action may be taken in the United States on 
the lines indicated by the resolution of the Washington 
Conference of January 12. Our Anglo-American League 
is already preparing to formulate a response to those reso- 
lutions and believes that it will be in accord with the 
general feeling of this country. 



" As long as we do not believe it possible to get along 
without war, it is impossible, and because of our very 
unbelief." 

" The war against war is the only war that has God on 
its side. Every other war is devilish both in origin and 
in character." 



Against the Naval Program. 

Speech of Hon. Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, in the House 
of Representatives, February 22. 

I am opposed to the naval program exemplified by 
this bill. I oppose it because I believe it involves a 
departure from the fundamental principles and policies 
which are alike the bulwark and the honor of this 
republic. 

It involves great extravagance ; but that is, after all, a 
minor consideration. We can in no way illustrate the 
growth of our naval establishment so well as by referring 
to certain figures. 

In the years 1886 and 1887 there were expended re- 
spectively $13,907,000 and $15,141,000. The expendi- 
tures for the year 1903 were $82,000,000. The present 
bill includes a total of $96,000,000, seven times as great 
as that expended in 1886 and more than six times as 
great as the amount expended in 1887. What is the 
need of this great navy? What nation on earth is 
attacking us or threatening us? 

In 1895 the Executive insisted that Great Britain 
should settle a dispute with the little republic of Vene- 
zuela by arbitration. The demand was complied with. 
In 1898 we insisted upon the independence of Cuba; 
that it should be wrested from a country that had held 
it for nearly four hundred years. An attempt was made 
to form a combination of the nations of Europe against 
us. That effort failed and failed utterly. About the 
same time a European statesman sought to make an 
economic combination or alliance of the countries of 
Europe against us, so that there might be retaliatory 
tariffs against the United States. That effort failed. 

What country is questioning our control in the Phil- 
ippines? What country held back when our President 
insisted that Panama should be independent of Colom- 
bia? Certainly there have been opportunities enough 
in the last six or seven years for the nations of the earth 
to combine or intervene against us and cause us diffi- 
culty ; but every time we have been allowed to pursue 
our course as we pleased. 

The fact is, we do not need a great navy unless there 
is a combination of all European powers with their 
navies against the United States; and what is more 
unlikely? If there were a combination of all these 
powers, we could not provide a navy which could cope 
with them without such a change in political, social, and 
economic conditions as would be absolutely appalling to 
us. Indeed, we could not build a navy greater and 
stronger than that of Great Britain alone withous 
changing the whole framework of society in thit 
country. 

Why is it that the navy of Great Britain is so promi- 
nent, and why is it that it is maintained at its present 
standard in size and efficiency? It is different with that 
country, because of the great number of people engaged 
in shipping and fishing, the insular nature of the coun- 
try, with its vast possessions over the sea, which it is 
necessary to protect and foster. The very large amount 
of capital invested in the merchant marine and its very 
great prominence in the carrying trade in itself furnish 
the recruiting field for the navy and at the same time a 
reason for the protection of British interests in all parts 
of the earth. ... 
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What is the reason, then, for this great expenditure of 
ninety-six millions of dollars, an amount almost exceed- 
ing everything that is expended for the civil side of the 
government when you recollect that the post office is 
nearly self-sustaining? Why, it means that we are 
inviting the nations of the earth to attack ue. It means 
that we are declaring to the world that we are going to 
enter into a field the opposite of that which we have 
occupied in the past ; that we are going to move in and 
dominate political affairs in other portions of the earth. 

Is anybody afraid of the Monroe Doctrine? Why, in 
ten years we have had instances enough to show that 
that doctrine is an admitted part of the diplomatic 
policy of the world. It has been strained at times, in 
the opinion of some of us, without awakening any op- 
position whatever. So there is no cloud over it. Our 
supremacy in this hemisphere is admitted, and that su- 
premacy will rest upon the strongest foundation while 
it is exercised in justice and with the desire to promote 
honesty and fair dealing between these republics and all 
the nations of the earth. 

Mr. Calhoun said the Monroe Doctrine does not mean 
that we are to uphold one of these South American 
republics if they are in the wrong. President Roosevelt 
in our day said it does not mean that we are to shield 
them from paying their honest debts. The Monroe Doc- 
trine is not a proclamation of injustice to other powers. 
Rightly considered, it means that in this hemisphere 
republican government must prevail, and that the weak 
nations shall be protected against the strong. That is a 
doctrine which is in itself so manifestly just that no 
power of the world will ever dare attack it when prop- 
erly maintained and when it is kept within its reasonable 
limits. 

I understand one gentleman in this House, speaking a 
few days ago, said that Germany would soon attack us. 
What hobgoblin startled him into a dream of that 
nature ? There is just about as much chance of war 
with Germany as that by some great cataclysm part of 
the eastern hemisphere will slip over here and one of 
her capes abut against our country. 

The nations of Europe respect us; they honor us; 
and, so far as fear is salutary, they fear us. We have 
the economic advantage of the whole world. They 
know that in war our friendship is necessary. War is 
not a matter alone of battleships, nor alone a matter of 
men and cannon, but it is a matter of resources and of 
staying qualities, ability to provide for the strain and 
distress of a great struggle. What nation of Europe, if 
it were engaged in war, would desire to lose our 
friendship and good-will? 

There is another very important phase of this question ; 
that is, that the tendency of the present time is toward 
peace. The situation is now such in the Old World that 
no country can go to war without grave reason, without 
incurring the condemnation of the rest. Since 1815, 
during which time the world has grown in the results of 
civilization and inventions as it would almost seem more 
than in all the centuries before, the nations of Europe 
have tried to maintain peace and amity, because they 
know that war, with its devastation and bloodshed, means 
unhappiness and calamities to all the nations of the 
earth. 

So the nations are warned they must not go to war 



without they have grave reasons. Now here is our 
country, a country that should most of all set an exam- 
ple toward the better day of peace and amity, that is 
spending six times as much for its navy as it did seven- 
teen years ago. We have nothing to do with their 
rivalries and quarrels. Almost as much as by our repub- 
lican institutions and the energy and push of American 
citizens have we gained our present standing among the 
nations of the earth by our splendid isolation, because 
we are here away from the wars and conflicts, and now 
we are going to declare to the nations of the earth that 
we will depart from these policies and say that new am- 
bitions inspire us, new desires actuate us, that our battle- 
ships must line up with the battleships of the countries 
which for centuries have been maintaining an extensive 
and depressing military establishment? 

Are we to say that we are about to join them ? The in- 
dication does not look toward peace : it looks toward 
war, and we are going to take a backward step. " My 
art, it was but justice " were the words the dramatist put 
in the mouth of Cardinal Richelieu. Our arts and our 
glory, they are but justice. And as we stand more by 
the arts of diplomacy than by cannons and guns, will we 
gain the respect of the world. 

Oh, but you say, it needs something to bestir our man- 
hood. There are enough opportunities for heroism in 
this world, with its tragedies, without war. I have list- 
ened here sometimes to men who fomented conflict by 
their utterances, they were so radical. I have wished 
that there was a rule in this House that when a man 
talked in favor of war it should be settled that he must 
stand in the most conspicuous place on the firing line for 
at least the length of time he consumed in his speech. 

" They are the men behind the guns," says one of our 
humorists. "Yes, 4,000 miles behind the guns, and 
willing to be a great deal farther." We cannot afford 
as a country to allow our example to be exerted in time 
of peace toward great military establishments. 

It is not alone the expense in the first place, which 
will increase far more than we may realize, but it will 
still further increase because probably for every dollar 
invested in a battleship in a short space of years ten dol- 
lars will be required for maintenance and equipment. 
You must have dry docks and you must have naval sta- 
tions ; you must have coaling stations and colliers, and 
you must have all the things which furnish equipment 
for the navy. 

I wish that the words of him whose birthday we cele- 
brate to-day could be heard again. His heart was al- 
ways for peace. He was ready to fight and to die for 
his country, but he left with his farewell address that 
which is a most priceless heritage, the injunction to con- 
tinue at peace with all nations. He set forth principles 
which will be immortal because they are immortally 
right. 

I wish I could, with some degree of force, again whis- 
per in the ears of men those words of William McKin- 
ley : " Let us ever remember that our interest is in con- 
cord, not conflict; that our true glory rests in the tri- 
umphs of peace, not those of war." 

" Oh," but you say, " this is merely a defensive meas- 
ure. The best way to secure peace is to be ready for 
war and build up a navy." How similar to that are the 
words of Uriah Heep, when he says : " We know that 
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we are humble, but we are afraid that other people that 
are not humble will get the start of us." The best way 
to secure peace is to promote every means for an amica- 
ble settlement of national controversies by some tribunal 
like that between individuals, so that its judgments may 
be sanctioned and may be enforced. The strongest 
sanction that can be given as the years will go by, the 
strongest despotism to enforce it, will be that of public 
opinion, which is the controlling force in our own coun- 
try at this day. 

Every step that you take to build other battleships 
and to increase the navy is another influence against set- 
tling disputes in this way. Is there no voice to be raised 
among U3 in favor of making advancement in this line of 
settling the world's controversies in an amicable manner? 
Are we to go even ahead of the other nations in our 
naval program ? I want to call attention to this report, 
to show that in comparison with us France and Germany 
and other powers are abating in their efforts for a greater 
navy. It is the United States that is going ahead with 
the greatest rapidity, it is the United States that is say- 
ing we must be prepared for war. It is the United 
States that is, in effect, saying, if not in words, we are 
ready for war, which means that we invite war. 

I want to call attention briefly, for this is a matter 
which presents some political considerations, to some 
paragraphs in the Democratic platform of 1900. That 
platform says: 

"We are in favor of extending the republic's influence 
among the nations, but we believe that that influence should 
be extended not by force or violence, but through the persua- 
sive power of a high and honorable example." 

Now, did you mean it ? Was it merely an idealistic 
dream on that hot day at Kansas City, or was it an ex- 
pression of the policy of the party? Has that idea out- 
lawed since 1900 ? If so, how long does it take for the 
declaration in a party platform to outlaw? Is it three 
years or is it four years ? Will that clause, or one simi- 
lar to it, be repeated by the convention in 1904? Are 
you going to vote for a $100,000,000 naval bill to-day? 

I say this not with any accusation that that was mere 
buncombe in that party platform. I say. it because I 
think this question should be viewed from a broad stand- 
point of statesmanship, of what is best, not for a political 
party or organization. It might have been even unim- 
portant whether we elected McKinley or Bryan in 1900, 
important as it was, in comparison with the great ques- 
tions that might arise affecting the whole future of the 
republic. 

Again, it was said in that platform : 

" We oppose militarism." 

Well, isn't a navy a part of militarism? Isn't the 
desire to be second in the nations of the earth with your 
navy an upbuilding of militarism ? Has any one from 
that side filed a minority report on any naval bill that 
has come into the House within the last three or four 
years? If not, why were those planks in your platform 
there, if you were in favor of this large program ? Are 
these declarations to be repeated when you meet at St. 
Louis, or wherever you meet? I say we should cry halt 
on every issue that looks toward war or the preparation 
for war. It is not that it should be a party question. 



One gentleman, as I understand, opposed this bill 
because the material for the navy was made by the 
trusts. That shows how, when a man gets a fad in his 
mind, he will go astray. You will never successfully 
attack the naval program by any such popgun as that, 
by saying that the material that belongs in it is built by 
a trust. There is a broader and higher ground, and that 
is its effect upon the future of this great nation, upon 
progress here and everywhere. Shall our statesmanship, 
with its aspiration, its forecast of the future, look toward 
peace and amity and good will, or shall it look toward 
the bloody days of war? 

For one, I want to say that I am unable to vote for a 
bill that carries so large an amount as this. I am unable 
to vote for a bill that declares that the United States, 
which should be the herald of peace, the leader in all 
great movements of civilization, is going to double and 
treble and quadruple its navy, all under the statement 
that we claim that it is in the interest of peace. 

Gentlemen, you are not going to make the world think 
that it is in the interest of peace. I doubt whether, if 
you reflect upon it in your own inner consciousness, you 
believe that these battleships and cruisers and torpedo 
boats mean peace. They mean, rather, the gratification 
of a desire that we shall enjoy the triumphs of war on 
the land and the sea again. 



Pacific Alliances, Disarmament and 
Economy. 

BY GEOEGE W. HOSS. 

Talk about economy in military affairs finds but little 
response from the average American. This, for two 
reasons: 1. None of the millions poured out for militar- 
ism comes from direct taxes, but on the contrary, from 
indirect, that is, from tariff duties, sales of public bonds, 
taxes on vices, as the use of liquor, etc. If this war ex- 
penditure came from direct taxation as in many European 
governments, the case would be different. Yes, it would 
be seriously different, if said tax reached the European 
burden, whereof it is said that " every laboring man car- 
ries a soldier on his back." Though this burden exists 
in this country, yet happily it is not to the same degree as 
in Europe. The masses give it little attention, because 
it comes from indirect sources. 2. As a consequence, the 
people in general have but little or no knowledge of the 
enormous expenditures for military purposes. You ask 
a dozen men concerning these expenses, and it will be a 
rare case if one of them can give anything definite as to 
the amount. 

There are additional reasons for this lack of knowledge. 
Not one person out of five hundred probably reads the 
Congressional Record, or the Report of the Secretary of 
War, where these amounts are accurately given. Again, 
the newspapers, so far as I have been able to examine, 
rarely give them. They go quite into detail as to what 
Senator So-and-so said, what Member So-and-so of the 
House said, and then as a rule omit every word and 
figure as to the amount of the appropriation. 

On the other hand, if these amounts, running up into 
millions and hundreds of millions, were as faithfully and 
emphatically published as is often a three hundred or 
five hundred dollar appropriation by a state legislature, 



